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ABSTRACT 



The aim of this dissertation is to explicate memory's role 
in catechesis. Catechesis is a term that early Christians chose to describe 
their "...work of teaching the gospel and... to mean 'instruction given by 
word of mouth.'" A brief historical overview confirms the continuity between 
catechesis and memory from apostolic to present times. Selected tasks of 
catechesis, liturgy and worship, modeling, personal relationship, verbal 
instruction or explanation, listening attentively, recitation, practice and 
study, and selected aspects of memory for which they are stimuli are 
identified. The functions of the working, procedural, semantic, episodic, 
automatic, and emotional aspects of memory are defined within a cognitive 
neuroscientific perspective. Knowledge about the selected aspects of memory, 
useful to catechesis in planning and carrying out the tasks of catechesis, is 
discussed. It proposes that one of the goals of catechesis should be to 
achieve a catechization of the long-term working memory of each student to at 
least a pedestrian level of expertise indicated by: (1) religious literacy; 

(2) knowledge, understanding, skills-appropriate to age and capacity to think 
spiritually, ethically, and theologically; and (3) awareness of the demands 
of a religious commitment in everyday life seen behaviorally in such 
practices as regular attendance at Mass, religious studies, and church 
support via donations or personal service. It concludes with a discussion of 
the role and relevance of memory to the tasks of catechesis throughout a 
life-span. The primary points in this dissertation focus on selected aspects 
of memory, tasks of catechesis, and a view of the pervasive role that memory 
plays in catechesis. (Contains 13 notes, and 173 references.) (BT) 
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ABSTRACT 

The aim of this dissertation is to explicate memory’s role in catechesis. A brief 
historical overview confirms the continuity between catechesis and memory from apostolic to 
present times. Selected tasks of catechesis, liturgy and worship, modeling, personal 
relationship, verbal instruction or explanation, listening attentively, and recitation, practice 
and study, and selected aspects of memory for which they are stimuli are identified. The 
functions of the working, procedural, semantic, episodic, automatic and emotional aspects of 
memory are defined within a cognitive neuroscientific perspective. Knowledge about the 
selected aspects of memory that is useful to catechists in planning and carrying out the tasks 
of catechesis is discussed. It is proposed that one of the aims of catechesis ought to be to 
achieve a catechisation of the long-term working memory of each student to at least a 
pedestrian level of expertise indicated by (a) religious literacy, (b) knowledge, understanding 
and skills appropriate to age and capacity to think spiritually, ethically and theologically, and 
(c) awareness of the demands of a religious commitment in everyday life seen behaviourally 
in such practices as regular attendance at Mass, religious studies, and Church support via 
donations or personal service. It concludes with a discussion of the role and relevance of 
memory to the tasks of catechesis throughout the life-span. The primary value of this 
dissertation is that it (1) descriptively relates selected aspects of memory and tasks of 
catechesis in practical ways and (2) provides a view of the pervasive role that memory plays 
in catechesis. 



1 . INTRODUCTION: A BRIEF HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF 
CATECHESIS AND MEMORY 
Prologue 

The aims and objectives of this dissertation are to (a) inquire into the role and 
relevance of memory to the tasks of catechesis throughout the life-span; (b) identify selected 
tasks of catechesis and the aspects of memory for which they are stimuli; (c) define and 
summarize the functions of these aspects of memory with consideration for the cognitive 
neuroscientific perspective; and (d) discuss the usefulness to catechists of knowledge about 
memory in planning and carrying out the tasks of catechesis. 

Catechesis is a unique term that early Christians chose to describe their work of 

teaching the gospel and ... to mean “instruction given by word of mouth” (e.g., Lk 1 :4; Acts 

18:25; 1 Cor 14:19; Gal 6:6)’ (Ostdiek, 1990, p. 163). The most recent magisterial document, 

the General Directory for Catechesis, declares that catechesis: 

... assists the person to ...’ be ‘... open to the religious dimension of 
life ...’ and, at the same time, ‘... proposes the Gospel ... to penetrate 
and transform the processes of intelligence, conscience, liberty and 
action making of existence a gift after the example of Jesus Christ (147). 

What is of most interest for this dissertation is the reference to the Gospel’s penetration and 

transformation of the processes of intelligence via catechesis. The General Directory for 

Catechesis does not define what is meant by the processes of intelligence. In practice, the 

notion of intelligence is generally thought of as a measure that is used to classify individuals 

as to their efficiency on a standardised battery of academic, vocational, perceptual-motor and 

social tasks. Commonly used measures of intelligence in countries where English is spoken 

are the tests developed by the American psychologist, David Wechsler (Sattler, 1988). At the 

time of this discussion, the most recent version of the test used to assess intelligence in 

children and adolescents is the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Third Edition 

(WISC-III). An aspect of this measure of intelligence that is relevant to the topic of this . 

dissertation is the fact that of the 301 task items, 257 are described as involving some form of 

memory— e.g., long- and short-term, visual or immediate memory (Sattler, 1992). There is 

another perspective that would regard the context of the administration of any or all of the 

301 task items as also assessing the individual’s short-term or ‘working memory.’ 1 In its 

broadest sense, working memory can be thought of as the desktop of the brain. 

'working memory will be discussed more completely in Chapter 3. 
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It is a cognitive function that helps us keep track of what we are 
doing or where we are moment to moment ... (Logie, 1999, p. 174). 

Researchers on memory make the observation that, ‘...it should not be surprising that 

differences in intellectual ability are in fact correlated with differences in short-term and 

working-memory capacities’ (Schneider & Pressley, 1997, p. 70). 

In summary, the purpose of this brief discussion has been to explain the dependence 
of what is commonly referred to as intelligence upon memory. From the perspective of this 
discussion, it is possible to gain some insight into how catechesis brings about the Gospel’s 
penetration and transformation of the processes of intelligence through memory. The role of 
memory is emphatically supported in Wilhoit’s (1986/91) observation that, ‘One of the chief 
goals of Hebrew education was to make sure the people would never forget and would 
therefore always fear God and do his commandments’ (p. 111). 

In the sections that follow, the role of memory as it was and is manifested in the 
Church’s oral tradition, scriptures and catechesis is discussed. 

1.1. Memory and Oral Tradition 

The purpose of this section is to examine the relationship between memory and oral 

tradition. In this context, oral tradition means the oral communication or handing over of 

divine revelation (Wuerl et al., 1995, p. 186). Usually the content of divine revelation to be 

shared via the oral tradition was retained within the memory of the patriarch, teacher or 

apostle. Human memory has clearly been a significant resource in the preservation of divine 

revelation. Memory is a very exciting and potent notion from the perspective and context of 

oral tradition. Boadt (1984) in his comments on oral tradition in the context of the Old 

Testament observes that memory in the ancient world was quite different than it is now: 

First of all, their memories were generally much better than ours. We 
are lazy about memorising things because we can look them up. 

Nevertheless, even they did not in our sense “memorise” every word. ... 

Oral style demanded that the storyteller stick to the well-known plot or the 
basic outline of the facts, but he often varied the details and the order of 
minor incidents, or even added in extra episodes if the celebration were a 
big one (p.77). 

In a recent magisterial document. Shrine: Memory, Presence and Prophecy of the Living 
God , the terms memory and shrine are referred to analogously in the title of the document’s 
initial section, ‘The Shrine, A Memory of Origins’, and in this section’s opening statement: 
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A shrine is first of all a place of memory, the memory of God’s 
powerful activity in history, which is the origin of the People of 
the Covenant and the faith of each believer (SMP 4). 

It must be assumed that at the time of the patriarchs of the Old Testament, the meaning of a 

shrine was communicated orally from one person and generation to another. The story and 

meaning of the shrine became enshrined, in a manner of speaking, in the memories of the 

members of the community. Boadt’s explanation above indicates how the ancients would 

likely have memorised enough to recall and retell the story of the important patriarchal 

shrines of ancient Israel such as Shechem (Gen. 12:6-7; 33:18-20), Bethel (Gen. 28:10-22), 

or Beersheba (Gen. 21:33, 26:23-25, 46:1-4) (cf. Castelot & Cody, 1990, p. 1259 / 76:25-29 2 ; 

SMP fri. 8). Even with the availability of the written scrolls, there was still a dependence 

by the Jews upon a lively oral tradition which continued amongst those who later became 

members of the Christian community. Regarding dependence upon oral communication 

by the early Christians, McKenzie (1965) observes that: ‘The first generations of the Church 

were no doubt accustomed to communicate their beliefs by the means which were familiar 

to them from the rabbinical schools: the oral transmission of the material to disciples’ 

(p. 897). 

The Church has provided guidance for studying and interpreting the divine revelation 
of the New Testament: 

To Judge properly, the interpreter should pay attention to three 
stages by which the doctrine and life of Jesus have come down to 
us: (1) Jesus explained his doctrine, ... (2) The apostles ... proclaimed 
the death and resurrection of the Lord to others. ... (3) The sacred 
authors committed to writing in four Gospels ... primitive instruction 
that had been passed on orally at first and then in pre-Gospel writings 
(Brown & Collins, 1990, p. 1 173 / 72:35). 

A stunning example of someone whose life and memory spanned the first two of the three 
stages cited above is that of Mary, the Mother of the Lord. She was a key participant in the 
life of her son, Our Lord Jesus Christ, and likely shared her experiences with the apostles and 
early followers. From Mary’s memory, they learned of the intimate details of the Lord’s 
conception by the Holy Spirit at the Annunciation, His birth, and of her feelings toward His 
being lost and found teaching at the temple and being about His Father’s business (cf. Lk 1- 
2). The scriptures recount that Mary ‘... treasured all these things in her heart’ (Lk 2:51). 



2 Citations from The New Jerome Biblical Commentary cite the page, chapter and paragraph numbers. 



The earliest example of the oral tradition as memory for the Church is that seen at the 
time of the apostles who were the living link between Christian believers and the Jesus in 
whom they believed (Brown & Collins, 1990, p. 1043 / 66:49). These apostles recruited 
successors with the intention of preserving and handing over the apostolic traditions to 
succeeding generations (cf. McKenzie, 1965, p. 871). The historian, Jaroslav Pelikan (1985) 
writes: 

... [W]e must recognise that in the several decades between the 
time of the ministry of Jesus and the composition of the various 
Gospels, the memory of what he had said and done was circulating 
amongst the various Christian congregations, and probably beyond 
them, in the form of an oral tradition (p. 9). 

Contemporary scripture scholars acknowledge that there were no significant Christian 

writings prior to about 50 AD when St. Paul wrote his first letter to the Thessalonians 

(Zeisler, 1983/90). Thus, there are many scholars affirming that up to and beyond the time of 

Paul’s first letters, ‘...the Christian faith was communicated, preserved and nourished by 

word of mouth (Rom 10:14-15)’ (Brown & Collins, 1990, p. 1043 / 66:49). 

In this context, memory in the form of oral tradition exists simultaneously for and in 
the community and the individual. Memory and oral tradition are both notions related to 
preservation. Oral tradition describes the way a people handed over what was known in a 
way that it could be preserved or remembered for further handing over. In addition, memory 
from the perspective of a memorialisation to make the sacrifice of Christ present was an 
essential aspect of Christianity 3 : 

It is quite clear that from the beginning the memory of Jesus was 
celebrated, as he had commanded, in the form of a meal (cf. Acts 2, 

42; 20, 7-1 1) (Schmaus, 1975, p. 53). 

Jesus’ transformation of the passover meal into the eucharistic meal had a significant impact 
on the memories of the disciples that was further reinforced by His public humiliation, abuse, 
death on the cross, burial and resurrection. Schneiders (1997) commenting on the origins of 
Christian spirituality notes that: 

... [T]he resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, ... inaugurated and shaped 
Christian spirituality. From the moment of that event Christianity 
was distinct from Judaism even though it would be some sixty years 
(ca. 90 C.E.) before the break between the synagogue and the newly 
consolidated Christian community would be definitive (p. 1). 



3 cf. CCC 1362-1372 
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Memory of all these events was maintained throughout the oral tradition of the Church and 
on into the composition of the New Testament scriptures. 

1.2. Scripture as Paper Memory 

Documenting the life story of Jesus in writing tended to seem natural for the early 
Christians who had the benefit of the Jewish religious traditions that attributed such 
importance to scriptural memorialisation of their unique encounters with God (cf. Fleming, 
1996). At the Second Vatican Council, the Church fathers reflecting on the writing of the 
Gospels comment: 

Whether they relied on their own memory and recollections or on 
the testimony of those who ‘from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the Word,’ their purpose was that we might know 
the ‘truth’ concerning the things of which we have been informed 
(cf.Lk. 1:2-4) (DV 19). 

This comment alerts us to the important role that human memory has had in the preservation 
and transmission of the truths of our faith from the founding of the Church down to the 
present. One has only to read Saint Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians to get a glimpse 
into the prominent role that memory and remembering are given in Saint Paul’s missives. 

Paul begins his letter by telling the Thessalonians that he prays for them and remembers them 
before God (1 Thess 1 :2-3). Further into the letter there are the potent examples of Paul 
exhorting the Thessalonians to remember the time that he worked amongst them (1 Thess 
2:9-1 2). The memory that such comments would stimulate is what is currently referred to in 
psychological literature as episodic memory. It is the very personal memory one has from 
one’s experiences within a situation. By recounting his own episodic memories of being 
amongst the Thessalonians, Paul is reinforcing the experiences and connections that he and 
they share in the Lord Jesus Christ. It can be acknowledged that these were very powerful 
and enduring memories for Paul, the Thessalonians, and the Church through all the ages to 
the present. 

Along with the memories documented in the epistles are those that came to be 
embodied in the gospels. Fleming (1996) reminds us that the writing of the epistles and 
gospels of the New Testament took place in the context of living, struggling, suffering, 
worshiping and not, ‘... in a vacuum: prayer and reflection on Scripture, polemic dialogue, 
anointed preaching and catechesis, were all going on within the communities which gave rise 
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to the documents we now call the New Testament’ (p. 23). The New Testament documents 
and teaches about Jesus’, birth, childhood, hidden life and obedience to family, baptism by 
John the Baptist, call of the apostles as the foundation of the Church, ministry of teaching, 
preaching and healing, rejection, and passion, death, and resurrection. According to Schmidt 
(1993), there is considerable veracity in the human recollections of Jesus that are enshrined in 
the New Testament: 

The image of Jesus which the gospels offer us is historically 
fundamentally trustworthy both in terms of its general framework 
and what concerns the recollection of many of the details about 
his person and activity (p. 56). 

Natasha Fleming (1998) in her orientation lecture to the module on the New 

Testament discussed the reasons that the scriptures came to be written. Amongst the reasons 

she cited for writing the New Testament scriptures were: (1) to help converts maintain their 

commitment and loyalty; (2) as responses to the controversies with Jews and heretics 

(cf. Soggin, 1993 4 ); (3) as missionary documents for evangelisation; (4) to encourage 

persecuted Christians; (5) as canon law to provide guidance as to how Christians should 

live; (6) simply to tell about who Christ was; and (7) as a replacement of the oral tradition. 

Pope John Paul II also reminds us that: 

Before being written down, the Gospels were the expression of 
an oral teaching passed on to the Christian communities, and they 
display with varying degrees of clarity a catechetical structure. 

St. Matthew’s account has indeed been called the catechist’s Gospel, 
and St. Mark’s the catechumen’s Gospel (CT 1 1) 

Regardless of why or how the New Testament came to be written, the fact is that it became, 

in a manner of speaking, a ‘paper memory’ of the early Church’s knowledge and convictions 

about Jesus. 



1.3. Memory and Successful Catechesis 

The ‘paper memory’ of the New Testament referred to above has been an essential 
resource for the Church. It has enabled the Church to maintain the orthodoxy of what has 
been taught and believed through the centuries. Even though the Church possessed a written 
■New Testament, the small number of handwritten copies available limited the access that 
most Christians had to the scriptures for many centuries. Another issue that confronted the 

4 p. 342, para. 14.12.5.1. 
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Church was that many, if not most, of the believers were illiterate. It is likely that well into 
the 16th century, prior to the availability of large quantities of economical vernacular 
translations of the scriptures and catechisms, most Christians were dependent upon oral 
instruction and catechesis by family and/or clergy. Common sense reminds us that even 
though many believers were illiterate they were able to understand the spoken word, to learn 
and remember what they heard when taught. 

Nevertheless, an oral catechesis of the Christian faith continued long after the oral 
tradition had been replaced by the written scriptures. Even at this time, the Church could 
refer to St. Paul’s written exhortation about faith coming from what is heard: ‘So faith comes 
from what is heard, and what is heard comes through the word of Christ’ (Rom 10:17). The 
catechised memories of the faithful were supported by the practices of regular participation in 
the liturgy of the Mass, reception of the sacraments, and prayer. Many of the most wonderful 
religious artifacts were created during the time when so many of the faithful were illiterate. 
History documents that crucifixes, rosaries, medals, statues, icons, and the beautiful stained 
glass windows of cathedrals with their representations of the events of the life of Our Lord, 
the Holy Family, the apostles and the saints also served as catechetical resources for the 
illiterate (cf. Flint, 1996). This suggests an environment saturated with religious and 
catechetical cues and stimuli for the memories of the faithful as they persisted in their life- 
long catechesis. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that even now all of us emerge from infancy into a 
childhood period of illiteracy. It is a time when we, like our predecessors, are dependent 
upon others to catechise us about the Lord Jesus Christ, Sunday, the liturgy of the Mass, and 
holy day celebrations. What is experienced and taught in these early years remains in the 
memories to be further nourished within the life-long catechesis of the Church. 

The fact that this dissertation is being prepared for a course on religious education and 
catechesis that is being taught at the end of the second millennium is a testament to the 
success of the Church’s catechesis and the tenacity and endurance of the memories of the 
catechised. Catechesis has been linked to memory since the beginning of Christianity (cf. CT 
55). Contemporary neuropsychologists assert that, ‘Memory is the ultimate measurement 
procedure of human experience’ (Persinger, 1987, p. 53). Thus, a continuity between 
catechesis and memory can be affirmed from the time of the apostles down to the present. It 



is not unreasonable to point to the multitude of devout and active Catholics as evidence of the 
great gift of memory that God has bestown on humankind. 

The remaining chapters of this dissertation will cover topics such as: selected 
catechetical tasks as stimuli for memory, selected aspects of memory with catechesis in 
mind 5 , catechesis with selected aspects of memory in mind, a discussion of a catechetical 
aspect of memory, catechised memory, and concludes with some serendipitous observations 
related to life-span catechesis. 



5 Titles for Chapters 3 and 4 are adapted from E. Jensen’s (1998) Teaching With The Brain In Mind, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 



2. SELECTED CATECHETICAL TASKS AS STIMULI FOR MEMORY 

Prologue 

From amongst the many catechetical tasks, those selected for review in this chapter as 
stimuli for memory include liturgy and worship, modeling, personal relationship, verbal 
instruction or explanation, listening attentively, and recitation, practice and study. In many 
instances, the catechetical tasks as stimuli for memory will share many similarities and are 
likely to overlap and/or seem to be occurring simultaneously. It is important to point out that 
the content presented via the selected catechetical tasks is intended to be retained or learned 
and to be retrievable at a future occasion. 

The tasks of catechesis whether directed toward infants, children, adolescents or 
adults are defined in ecclesial documents by notions such as ‘clarify,’ ‘celebrate,’ ‘develop,’ 
‘discern,’ ‘educate,’ ‘encourage’ ‘explain,’ ‘formation,’ ‘initiation,’ ‘lead,’ ‘memorisation,’ 
‘moving,’ ‘primary socialisation,’ ‘promote’ ‘teach,’ and ‘train’. 6 All the notions mentioned 
above with the exception of ‘memorisation’ are carried out by a catechist. ‘Memorisation’ is 
a task for the catcheumen. In the presentation on the selected tasks of catechesis which 
follow, ‘[l]eaming and memory are two sides of the same coin— learning is the process of 
acquiring and storing information, and memory is the stored information that may be 
retrieved’ (Thompson, 1988, p. 63). 

In this chapter, the selected catechetical tasks as stimuli for memory are presented in 
the order of the author’s view of the significance and importance of the tasks in relation to 
one another. In this regard, the order is as follows: 2.1) liturgy and worship, 2.2) modeling, 
2.3) personal relationship, 2.4) verbal instruction or explanation, 2.5) listening attentively, 
and 2.6) recitation, practice and study. 



2.1. Liturgy and Worship 

Amongst the most important catechetical tasks are the ‘celebration of,’ ‘formation in,’ 
and ‘education into’ liturgy and worship (cf. AG 14; GDC 51 & 85). What is unique about 
the catechetical tasks of liturgy and worship is that the catechist can facilitate attendance and 
participation, but is unable to take primary responsibility for providing the liturgical 
experience. The catechetical tasks of liturgy and worship need to be included in the planning 

6 cf. AG 14; DCG 78-79, 83, 85, 97; GDC, 24, 51, 85, 86, 144, 154, 175-182; CT 29, 58. 
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for the delivery of a comprehensive catechesis because ‘...the very act of participating in 
liturgical celebrations is of catechetical value’ (Mulvihill, 1999, p.6; cf. Anderson, 1997). 

This is especially true for catechesis provided for children and adolescents who participate in 
religious education programmes at their parish when there is no religious education at their 
schools. Participation in religious education does not necessarily guarantee that children and 
adolescents are attending the liturgy of the Mass. Here are some recent comments by a pastor 
about this issue: 

What kind of a message is given when Mom or Dad merely drops 
off the child for Religious Ed classes? There is no effort to attend 
Mass either before or after class? What sort of subtle formation of 
our young is happening? (Thibeault, 25-26 September 1999). 

With this in mind, a catechist may find it necessary to create and/or increase the opportunities 

for those attending parish religion classes to participate regularly in the liturgy of the Mass. 

Attention to regular participation in the liturgy as an essential aspect of formation is endorsed 

in Richstatter’s (1990) observation that, ‘[a]ll genuine liturgical formation involves ... 

practice ... obtained first and mainly through the ... liturgical life ...’ 

(p. 838). 

What a catechist ought to hope to see emerge amongst those being instructed is the 
attainment of a familiarity with the liturgy of the Mass that has some quality of what 
neuroscientists identity as fluency and automaticity (cf. D’ Arcangelo, 1999). Automaticity 
and fluency refer to mental processes of memory that are or become available ‘... without 
intention or conscious awareness ...’ (Ashcraft, 1989, p. 693). Quite simply, this would mean 
that the individual attending Mass is immediately aware of what is happening, what preceded 
and what will follow. A familiar example is when the priest says, ‘The Lord be with you,’ 
and those present respond without hesitation, ‘And also with you.’ This is the level of 
familiarity that it is hoped an individual will achieve prior to or throughout the time of 
catechetical instruction about the liturgy of the Mass. Liturgy itself facilitates the attainment 
of familiarity, fluency and automaticity in the memories of participants because: ‘... liturgical 
celebration is repetitious. General structural patterns of gathering and sending, word and 
action, prescribed ritual dialogue, and patterned action repeat themselves in almost every rite’ 
(Ostdiek, 1990, p. 171). 

The attainment of automaticity with regard to the liturgy of the Mass may have 
occurred unintentionally for many of us just because we were brought to Church week after 
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week throughout our childhood (Bargh & Chartrand, 1999). It is essential for effective 
liturgical catechesis that individuals have experiences of the liturgy of the Mass that result in 
attainment of the level of familiarity discussed above. Such familiarity will make catechesis 
a more natural experience than it might be if the catechist has to orient the individual to the 
elements of the Mass every time instruction is provided. An additional benefit is that, 
‘[familiarity ... can free us to pray better’ (Huck & Chinchar, 1998, p.13; cf. CCC 2688). 

The level of familiarity with the liturgy of the Mass that is proposed here might be considered 
as an initial foundation or readiness for effective liturgical catechesis. 

A basic and working definition of liturgy is that it ‘... is the word currently used 
amongst Roman Catholics and ... some Episcopal and Protestant scholars to describe the 
public worship of the church’ (Madden, 1990, p. 740). Irwin (1994), a liturgical and 
sacramental theologian, refers to the liturgy as a ‘... communal act of memory ...’ (p. 98). It 
is a ‘communal act of memory’ that becomes stimuli for each communal participant’s 
memory. Public celebration of the liturgy and worship is a context that provides some of the 
most complex, enriching and engaging stimulation for memory. This is especially true of the 
sacramental liturgy which provides a context that provokes the most sensorially and 
physically involving— hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting and propriceptive-liturgical stimuli. 

A very comprehensive list of ‘... signs perceptible to the senses' has been assembled by 
Maggiani (1998, p. 229) from the Vatican II document Sacrosanctum Concilium (The 
Constitution on The Sacred Liturgy). The variety of stimuli seen in liturgy and worship 
include ‘... words, music, bodily actions, or silent contemplation’ (Bishop, 1990, p. 1331; cf. 
SC 21, 24, 30, 33 and 39). Also, there are other stimuli such as colour in the vestments, altar 
appointments, statues, flowers and stained glass windows, etc. (SC 122-130; cf. Wilkins, 
1999b,c), taste of bread and wine, and scents of burning candles, incense and flowers. 

In the midst of this variety of stimuli, it is noticeable that the dominating element of 
the liturgy— sacramental and non sacramental— is the read and/or spoken word: ‘The Word ... 
has traditionally been and remains a foundational element experienced in all liturgy’ (Irwin, 
1994, p. 85). During sacramental liturgy, ‘the Word is of course sacrament; the sacrament, 
on the other hand, is an actuation of the Word’ (Catella, 1998, p. 13). A notion that is 
comparable to actuation of the word in the contemporary psychology of memory and learning 
is referred to as the proceduralisation of declarative, semantic or word knowledge (Crahay, 
1996). When we speak of the actuation or proceduralisation of word in the contexts of 
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liturgy, memory and learning, we are referring to the transformation of word into action. 
Within the perspective of the transformation of word into action, it is meaningful to recall 
that the Hebrew term for ‘word’ which is ‘dabar’ is itself defined as a kind of deed, 
happening or event’ (Cannon, 1990, p. 1325; cf. McKenzie, 1965). Transformation of the 
Word into action is most readily experienced during the Eucharistic Consecration Prayer of 
the liturgy of the Mass: 

The day before he suffered he took bread in his sacred hands 
and looking up to heaven, to you, his almighty Father, he gave 
you thanks and praise. He broke the bread, gave it to his disciples, 
and said: Take this, all of you, and eat it: this is my body which 
will be given up for you. 

When supper was ended, he took the cup. Again he gave you 
thanks and praise, gave the cup to his disciples, and said: Take 
this all of you, and drink from it: this is the cup of my blood, 
the blood of the new and everlasting covenant. It will be shed 
for you and for all so that sins may be forgiven. Do this in memory 
of me (American Editorial Commission, 1982, p. 21; cf. Mt 26:26-28; 

Mk 14:22-24; Lk 22: 1 7-20; 1 Cor 11:23-25). 

Whilst praying this Eucharistic Consecration prayer, the priest simultaneously says what 

Jesus said and does what Jesus did and transforms written word into spoken word and action. 

Rosser has commented about words in similar sacramental contexts: 

In some usages, words actually do something, and in these cases 
they are called “performative speech acts.” A simple example: 

The words “I baptise you.” or “I forgive you,” or “Bless you!” do 
not simply refer to actions; they actually accomplish the actions 
described (Rosser, 1996, p. 3 in Huck & Chinchar, 1998, p. 13). 

Another observation that can be made about the liturgy of the Mass from the 
perspective of memory and learning is that there are a variety of bodily gestures— 
genuflecting, kneeling, standing, and making the sign of the cross— that accompany various 
components of the liturgy such as the reading of the gospel, the homily, the canon and 
communion (cf. Huck & Chinchar, 1998). Bodily gestures during the liturgy and worship is 
one of the contexts where automaticity is very apparent. As Wilkins (1999a) observes: ‘Most 
of us can go through the motions at Mass without thinking about them’ (p. 26). Reflection on 
the reasons for and the meaning of these bodily gestures that Wilkins (1999a) refers to as 
‘non-verbal expressions of our faith (p. 26)’ is quite appropriate. It is worth the observation 
that these bodily gestures may also enhance our ability to maintain our attention during the 
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whole of a liturgical service. There is some discussion about the positive effect of bodily 
gestures on attentiveness in section 2.5 Listening Attentively. 

Finally, the following are some comments about one other influence and/or stimuli for 

memory from liturgy and worship. It has been asserted that ‘[t]he liturgy is ... time-centered 

...’ (Mello, 1990, p. 736). In this regard, liturgy and worship confront humankind with a 

unique notion of ‘liturgical time’ as stimuli and context for memory. For most of us, our 

earliest experience of liturgical time began with our introduction to what Huck and Chinchar 

(1998) refer to as ‘named days’ such as Christmas and Easter and the days of Advent and 

Lent which preceded them. We came to an understanding of the liturgical year as we 

experienced Christmas and Easter over and over again: 

The Church “re-lives” the central events of salvation history each 
liturgical year (Conrad, 1996, p. 15). 

In the time of childhood, we became aware that there are days when parents, especially 

fathers, stay home from work and the family attends the liturgy of the Mass. These were also 

days when we had very special meals which were shared with invited relatives or friends of 

our parents. Within the context of these childhood recollections, the observations made by 

Catella (1998) become personally meaningful: 

... [T]he liturgy is ... a special time that symbolically suspends the 
flow of time. Liturgical time generates the time of existence in the 
sense that it enables humans to grasp the meaning and value of the 
days on which they are called to work. The term “sabbatical” is 
the source and summit of industrious time (p. 25). 

So it is that we have a memory of our own recurring participation in the dedication and 

consecration of the weekly liturgical time long before we are able to understand or explain it 

ourselves. As we mature we are able to understand that ‘... in the weekly reckoning of time, 

Sunday recalls the day of Christ’s Resurrection. It is Easter which returns week by week ...’ 

(DD 1). Finally, one could speculate that an appreciation and awareness of ‘liturgical time’ is 

likely to be enhanced amongst those who are catechised via one of the contemporary 

approaches to catechesis referred to as liturgical or lectionary based catechesis (cf. DeVillers, 

1994; Novak, 1996). 

In Summary, this section of the chapter reviewed ways in which selected aspects of 
the catechetical tasks of liturgy and worship are stimuli for learning and memory. It proposed 
that familiarity with the liturgy of the Mass makes catechesis a more natural experience than 
if the catechist has to orient the individual to the elements of the Mass every time instruction 
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' is provided. The liturgy and worship is acknowledged to be a context that provides some of 
the most complex, enriching and engaging stimulation for memory. Amongst the variety of 
stimulation for the memory, the dominating element of the liturgy— sacramental and non 
sacramental— is the read and/or spoken word. The significance of the word is emphasized in a 
discussion of its transformation into action in the contexts of liturgy, memory and learning. 
The section concluded with a review of the impact of bodily gestures at liturgy and ‘liturgical 
time’ on memory and learning. 



2.2. Modeling 

Modeling and/or witnessing is the catechetical task that contributes to the ‘formation 
by example’ for imitation by infants, children and others learning about, developing and 
seeking to live a ‘genuine Christian life’ (cf. GCD 78-79). Willey (1996) observes that, ‘... 
the attractiveness of Jesus and of His saints suggests the importance of education by offering 
role models’ (p. 34; cf.VS 8, 90-93). In this regard, it is recommended that the catechesis of 
adolescents present: ‘The revelation of Jesus Christ as a Friend, Guide and Model, capable of 
being admired but also imitated...’ (CT 38). In further comments on modeling, Willey (1996) 
notes that: ‘Christianity is ... the transmission of a life. This life is transmitted by people, and 
not through words only, as a message, but as something enfleshed’ (p. 34). 

The General Catechetical Directory asserts that the ‘Christian qualities in catechists 
are a greater guarantee of success than the methods chosen’ (71; cf. GDC 156). Experience 
has also shown that it is important for catechists and adults who teach to model honesty, 
kindness, respectfulness, understanding, empathy, compassion, knowledge, authenticity, 
patience, courteousness, simplicity, thankfulness, prayerfulness, fear of the Lord, composure, 
stability, a sense of humor, and loyalty (Marianist Project, 1989; cf. Clemens, 1960/62). 7 

Dedicated catechists need, ‘... to be supported by the witness of the ecclesial 
community. For catechesis is more effective when speaking about what actually exists 
visibly in the community’ (GCD 35; cf. GDC 158). Thus, magisterial documents assert that 
for catechists and catechumens, ‘[t]he example of living faith given by others— at home and in 
the larger community— remains highly important and catechetically effective’ (SLF 179; cf. 
GCD 35). In fact, it is likely that: ‘Many adults outside the home affect a child’s religious 



7 Behavioural descriptors were developed for these ‘characteristics’ as evidence of thought and action, 
‘actio sequitur esse’ (cf. May, 1994, pp. 29-30). 
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life. The priests who celebrate Mass in the parish have an effect, good or bad. So do 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine teachers, as well as teachers in parochial schools. It is 
important that youngsters find adults in parish life whom they see as Christians who are alive 
in Christ ...’ (DiGiacomo & Wakin, 1972, p.8). A similar recognition of the value of 
‘models’ is also found amongst contemporary Orthodox Christians. Frank Schaeffer (1994) 
writes: ‘... Orthodoxy in America needs most desperately ... a legitimate and indigenous 
monastic movement. We need examples to live by and we need prayer! ... We need true 
spiritual guidance that only life-long monks and nuns can give us’ (pp. 311-312). 

Finally, there is the fact that the Church is constantly identifying and designating 
individuals amongst her members as models and examples: ‘By canonizing some of the 
faithful, i.e., by solemnly proclaiming that they practiced heroic virtue and lived in fidelity to 
God’s grace, the Church ... sustains the hope of believers by proposing the saints as models 
and intercessors’ (CCC 828). Hagiology, the ‘literature dealing with the lives of saints’ is a 
useful resource about these models proposed by the Church. Here Christians can learn about 
‘... the spiritual tradition and long history of the saints who have gone before ... and whom 
the liturgy celebrates in the rhythms of the sanctoral cycle’ (CCC 2030; cf. Delfanne, 1997a; 
ND 1258; SC 111). Parents, catechists and teachers will find hagiological material an 
excellent resource for models of living and developing as an outstanding Catholic. 

Modeling is summarised quite nicely for the purposes of this essay via the several topics 
proposed by Schimmels (1999), a Protestant Evangelical, who wrote: (a)‘We need to 
remember that we are models’ (p. 68), (b) Lessons taught by modeling have a long future’ (p. 
69), and (c)‘Teaching through modeling is appropriate for all ages’ (p. 70). 

2.3. Personal Relationship 

The objective of the catechetical task of personal relationship, as well as the other 
tasks reviewed in this chapter, is to share with the catechised how, ‘Jesus Christ is the living 
and perfect relationship of God with man and of man with God’ (GDC 145). The initial 
memories of personal relationships intended for humankind are those that are constructed 
within the family setting via interaction with parents and, if there are any, with siblings. In 
the family context the individual receives, experiences and returns love and affection to 
parents, siblings, relatives and eventually others (PTE 792, 794). The family-group models 
what the individual needs to learn by imitation and communication. These comments are 
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based upon Ranwez’s (1968, 1970) articles, ‘Parents as Educators of their Children’s Faith’ 

and ‘The Awakening and Development of the Sense of God in 6 to 8-Year-Old Pupils.’ 

Ranwez (1970) describes how an individual attains a sense of God through the parents. 

[T]hey must stand beside their child in a joint act of worship. It 
is in this joint act that the child may gain his first notion of a God 
distinct from the familiar world he sees around him. For this to 
happen, God must be named. ... That is to say, the name of God 
should be spoken by the parents in prayer; their own particular 
prayer, in which they invite their child to participate (pp. 620-621). 

Thus it can be seen that the personal relationship individuals develop with God and education 

in prayer begin through vicarious participation in and modeling of parents’ devotions (cf. 

CCC 1685). Thus it is in the family that individuals leam that ‘[t]he human word is the 

vehicle of the divine Word’ and ‘ ... it becomes the means of real interpersonal relationship 

between God and believing human beings ...’(Mulvihill, 1999, p. 86). 

The influence of personal relationships as stimuli for memory continues as the 

influences on the child expand from the family to the church, school and community. Some 

time ago, Elkind (1970) wrote the following comment on the significance of the relations 

between teachers and students: 

... [T]he teacher’s warmth and concern for her children, her 
flexibility and originality, her democratic attitudes, and her 
familiarity with her subject all play an important part not only 
in determining what the child learns but also ... attitudes and 
feelings about the subject matter (pp. 230-231). 

In the United States, the impact of personal relationship is recognised in a recently 

implemented notion of ‘personalised learning’ in the sphere of secular public education. 

Advocates of this approach to education observe that: 

Relationships are the foundation of a personalised school. Opening 
students’ minds to lifelong learning requires cultivating their trust 
and respect. Without a positive student-teacher relationship, many 
students aren’t even willing to try (Littky & Allen, 1999, p. 26). 

This awareness of the positive influence of a personal relationship between teacher and 

student has long been recognised by those involved in catechesis and religious education: 

In catechesis apart from catechetical aids there are other decisive 
factors: the person of the catechist, his method of transmission, 
the rapport between catechist and those being catechised ... etc. 

(GDC 132 fh. 42). 
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Another aspect of the personal relationship of catechist with the catechised is a 

continuing witness to the catechised of what they will not be able to come to know and 

understand without genuine catechesis and guidance. It is also important for catechists and 

religious educators to keep in mind that there is a greater common bond with those they 

catechise than between students and teachers of secular subjects. For example, the catechist 

and the catechised share in a community of faith and a relationship with God through prayer. 

Prayer is a living relationship with God in, with and through 
Jesus Christ ... . All prayer, whether private or public is God’s 
gift, the action of the Holy Spirit in us and an expression of 
this living relationship (ComC p.25). 

In the examples presented in this section, it becomes clear that the catechetical task of 
personal relationship is essential for catechetical effectiveness. The personal relationships 
nurtured in catechesis can influence the attitude toward and the personal relationship that may 
be nurtured by the catechised with God. As Novak (1996) observes: ‘God is found in the 
stories we tell and the relationships we nurture’ (p. 7). The only way that the catechised can 
love God is to know Him; and the way they begin to know Him is through the personal 
relationships with those who love them and are models of lovers of God-parents, siblings, 
relatives, etc (cf. Jensen, 1998; PTE 397). There is no getting away from the fact that it is 
through such experiences that the catechised attain memories that will be the foundation of 
their ‘faith’ life that they will, in their turn, share with others. 

2.4. Verbal Instruction or Explanation 

Verbal instruction or explanation refers to catechetical tasks such as ‘educate,’ 

‘explain,’ ‘clarify,’ and ‘develop’ (cf. GCD 97; GDC 175). Verbal instruction or explanation 

about the mysteries of our faith are amongst the earliest organised stimuli offered to the 

memories of catechumens (CT 1 8). Verbal instruction and explanation was the primary 

method Jesus modeled to the Apostles (cf. Mt 28: 1 9). 

Anyone can see, for instance, how important it is to make the 
child, the adolescent, the person advancing in faith understand 
“what can be known about God” (Rom. 1:19)... (CT 29). 

Let us examine some of the issues regarding the preparation of a catechetical lesson 
for formal instruction with the intention that the essentials of the lesson will be remembered. 
Before beginning, it is useful to review selected ideas about organising and presenting the 
lesson in a manner that will make it easier to remember. Some examples of formats that may 
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